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Current Progress in Church Cooperation and Union. Factual Surveys. 
Prepared by the Commission for the Study of Christian Unity 


These surveys undertake to trace summarily the prog- 
ress of Christian: cooperative and union movements, par- 
ticularly during the three years since the Oxford and 
Edinburgh World Conference. They limit themselves to 
phases of progress registered by new or modified organi- 
zation, or by a novel action under major policies or as ex- 
pressed in major events. No attempt is made to trace 
progress in ideas and attitudes per se, and the surveys 
do not cover the on-going processes of long established 
agencies—which are after all the main stream of the move- 
ment. They also omit— partly for lack of space and 
partly because they have been recorded more frequently 
—the activities and relationships of the interchurch agen- 
cies of the United States and of the world-wide ecumeni- 
cal organizations. In brief, the surveys deal with co- 
operative and unity movements in nations and between 
denominations, not with the more inclusive structures 
within which these more localized movements fall and by 
which they are integrated. 

The data are presented for the world as a whole by 
continents and countries; and, in a second article, for the 
United States by denominations. 


ASIA 
1. Philippine Islands. 

The territorial division of responsibility among major 
denominations which has been maintained from the he- 
ginning of American occupancy of these islands has been 
subject to recent strain on account of a large-scale migra- 
tion of population; but happy means for the adjudication 
of differences have been provided by the comity machinery 
of the Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

No enlargement of denominational membership has 
come to the ranks of the United Church (Congregational, 
Presbyterian and United Brethren), but interest in organic 
union on the part of other denominations continues. 
(See Douglass: A Decade of Objective Progress in 
Church Unity, 1927-1936, p. 102 f.) 

The National Christian Council, founded in 1929 as the 
successor of the old Evangelical Union, has evolved into 
a very aggressive Federation of Evangelical Churches, 
including all major bodies except the Protestant Episcopal 
and Adventist. It has recently adopted novel proposa's 
calling for the sending of missionaries for specialized tasks 
on a union basis and for providing funds interdenomina- 
tionally for special non-recurring projects. Under this 
policy the cooperating boards at the home base would 


deliberately send out joint representatives for united work 
instead of merely allowing their representatives to par- 
ticipate in united work as it develops on the mission field. 
(Minutes of the Philippine Conference, Washington, 
D.C., April 9-14, 1940.) 


2. Church Union and Government Pressure in Japan. 


Following the approval in principle of a basis of church 
union for the major denominations by the All-Japan 
Christian Conference of 1935 (See Douglass: op. cit., pp. 
23-26), which was reaffirmed in 1938, a joint commission 
on union, constituted by official action of a major group 
of denominations, gradually got under way. (Japan Na- 
tional Christian Council Bulletin, November, 1939.) The 
issue, however, suddenly became exigent in connection 
with the tightening of government control over all cul- 
tural agencies, especially those with foreign affiliations. 
International Rotary groups, for example, were compelled 
to disband. 

_ The new instrument of government control was the Re- 

ligious Organizations Law, effective April 1, 1940. For 
the first time it recognized Christianity as one of the 
religions of the Empire and proposed to give recognized 
status to denominations whose constitutions had been 
approved. 

The Religions Bureau administering the new measures 
was, however, unwilling to deal with the great variety of 
existing Christian groups, and had been pressing for a 
union of smaller ones. The proposed minimum of fifty 
churches and 5,000 members would have permitted full 
recognition only for the Presbyterian, Methodist, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Baptist and two branches of the 
Holiness Churches. No denomination had as yet had its 
application for recognition formally approved and many 
changes in their constitutions or by-laws were being re- 
quested. The entire Christian group, including branches 
not members of the National Christian Council, were be- 
ing driven to closer cooperation in view of this new pres- 
sure against their common movement. (See International 
Christian Press and Information Service, June, 1940). 

In late August and September, 1940, the situation sud- 
denly became acute as a result of proposed additional 
regulatory legislation and the concurrence of apparently 
a very large part of the constituency of the Japanese 
Christian Church in the resurgence of nationalistic feel- 
ing. A new and more drastic Religions Bill is in prepa- 
ration which will require all religions “to fit into the 
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framework of Japan’s new national structure.” It is re- 
ported to require the elimination of foreign administrators 
from all churches. This provision was first enforced 
against the Salvation Army, which was compelled to sub- 
mit to reorganization. This was followed by the enforced 
resignation of foreign bishops of the Japanese Anglican 
Church—three British and three American—and the re- 
ported prohibition of foreign support to Japanese 
churches. 

Under the pressure of these feelings and circumstances, 
representatives of forty denominations—according to dis- 
patches to the New York Times—convened on August 27 
to consider proposals for a united Japanese church. The 
session split on the issue of immediately disbanding all 
denominations in order to enter into this church. Cables, 
however, report a call for another session on September 17 
under the auspices of the “Federation of Christian 
Churches” to consummate the plan for union, possibly 
under the name Imperial or Japanese Christian Church. 

Union enforced against the consciences of bodies of 
Christians would obviously lack all genuine ecumenical 
quality. If, however, the unification of the Protestant 
churches is finally permitted along lines on which they 
had themselves been long moving it may be considered, 
in part, genuine evolution and not mere compulsion. (See 
Committee of Reference and Council, New York, “Emer- 
gency Bulletins,” Nos. 6 and 7, September, 1940; The 
Christian Century, September 4, 1940, p. 1068, and 
September 11, 1940, p. 1101.) 


3. China. 


During the recent, troublous years the momentum of 
the past has carried cooperative and union tendencies for- 
ward though naturally with impeded progress. Greater 
stress on regional cooperation has developed, especially 
in Northern and Western China. 

The union of three great American branches of Method- 
ism has resulted in a strong combination of eight 
Methodist Episcopal, one Methodist Episcopal South, 
and one Methodist Protestant annual conferences into the 
East Asia Central Conference. Recent resolutions of the 
English Methodist Church in China—recently united as 
the result of unions in England—congratulate American 
Chinese Methodism and advise the immediate adoption 
of a common name for the two bodies in order to indicate 
to the world their intimate relationship and their hope 
for “the ultimate wider Church of which Chinese Chris- 
tians dream.” (Report of the Assembly of the “Chung 
Hua Hsung Tao King Hui,” Chinese Recorder, May, 
1940, p. 286.) 

Conversations with respect to union along South India 
lines initiated under Anglican auspices, have apparently 
been discontinued. 

Meanwhile the transfer of the government and the mi- 
gration of vast Chinese populations from the occupied 
regions to the Western provinces have been accompanied 
by the transfer of numerous Christian institutions and 
constituencies. The Chinese National Christian Council 
has held numerous discussions relative to the necessity 
of cooperative action in West China “in view of the dan- 
ger that each denomination will follow its own migrant 
members without reference to what others are doing.” 
(International Review of Missions, April, 1940; China 
Rediscovers Her West, edited by Yi-fang Wu and Frank 
W. Price. Missionary Education Movement, 1940.) 
Habitual forms of cooperation in education, literature, 
student work and other evangelism, and in refugee 


work are being undertaken. Numerous union projects 
moving into the Western provinces are being happily ac- 
commodated as guests. Comity arrangements are being 
readjusted. Certain denominations are welcoming assis- 
tance in territory previously assigned to them. The slo- 
gan “A United Church of the West” is being bravely 
announced. But reports of official visitors from the Na- 
tional Christian Council (see report of R. Rees, July, 
1940) indicate that no comprehensive plan of united work 
is actually under way. 


4. India. 


The most conspicuous test of the reality of unity has 
come to India in connection with the problem of its Ger- 
man missions during the war. The National Christian 
Council has been influential in securing decisions by the 
government which permit German missionaries to con- 
tinue their work, as well as in appeals for its financial 
backing, supplementing extensive aid from Lutheran 
sources outside of Germany. The 1940 meeting of the 
National Christian Council gave large attention to this 
matter. 


South India: Latest Steps Toward Union. (For 
previous history of the Scheme, see Douglass: of. cit., pp. 
45-57). The 1939 meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Unions considered resolutions of the General Assembly 
of the South India United Church and made important 
modifications in the proposed Scheme of Union in an 
effort to meet the issues which these resolutions raised, 
particularly as a reflection of attitudes of the formerly 
Congregational element in the United Church. 


To the article on the creeds a note was added as follows: 


The uniting churches accept the fundamental truths embodied 
in the creeds named above as providing a sufficient basis of union; 
but do not intend thereby to demand the assent of individuals to 
every word or phrase in them, or to assert that those creeds are 
a complete expression of the Christian faith. 


The statement concerning the priesthood of all believers 
was revised to read: 

The uniting churches believe that the Church is a royal priest- 
hood of believers and all its members have direct access to God. 
All have their share in the commission and authority of the whole 
Church, and therefore they all have their duty to perform in 
order that the priestly work of the Church may be fulfilled. 


In response to the desire expressed by the South India 
Church that sacramental intercommunion and inter-cele- 
bration be practiced in advance of union, the Joint Com- 
mittee recorded its opinion that full advantage has not 
yet been taken of permission for open communion already 
accorded by action of the Episcopal Synod, and resolved 
“to encourage the fullest possible measure of intercom- 
munion by the negotiating churches within the terms of 
that resolution.” 

A special committee of nine was appointed to study 
the practice of lay celebration of communion. Not waiting 
upon the outcome of these discussions concerning union, 
the Joint Committee proposed measures for immediate 
practical cooperation and the increase of spiritual unity. 
At the close of the meeting a statement was released 
to the press asserting that it closed “with far more hope 
than that with which it had gathered.” (Report of South 
India Joint Committee, December, 1939. “Amendments 
to the Scheme of Union”; Supplement to Church Union 
—News and Views, December, 1939.) 

The former Congregational element in the United 
Church is, however, asking advice of influential Congre- 
gationalists throughout the world as to whether they 
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should consent to the latest formulations (indicated above) 
of the issue of the creeds, the ministry, intercommunion 
and lay celebration. (Communication from John J. Ban- 
ninga, Jan. 30, 1940.) 

Apparently the South India Scheme has reached a final 
phase with the more impatient people pressing for an early 
showdown. The General Assembly of the United Church 
is requesting replies to the amended Scheme from its 
constituent Councils so that, if approved, it may take steps 
necessary for the final consummation of union in 1941. 
(International Review of Missions, January, 1940, p. 38.) 

North India Unity Movements. Unity movements in 
North India have followed parallel courses within wider 
and narrower channels. The wider channel, represented 
by the Round Table Conference, has included a great va- 
riety of churches ranging from Anglican to Friends. In 
the narrower channel have run active negotiations between 
the United Church of North India, the Methodist Church 
and others for actual organic union. (Douglass: op. cit., 
pp. 20-48.) 

Definite progress was registered by the November, 
1939, session of the Round Table Conference held at 
Lucknow. Newly inspired by the World Missionary 
Conference at Madras to realize the urgency of the prob- 
lem for India, delegates were present from the Church of 
India, Burma and Ceylon, the Methodist Church of 
Southern Asia, the United Church of Northern India, the 
Baptist churches, the London Missionary Society and an 
observer from the Society of Friends. 

The greater part of the time of the Conference was 
devoted to consideration of the Proposed Basis of Nego- 
tiation for Union on South India lines issued by the last 
Round Table Conference. With some emendations the 
Proposed Basis was passed for resubmission to the 
churches with a definite report for their considered opinion 
of the same and the appointment of delegates to continue 
negotiations. 

In discussions preceding the Conference the question 
had again been raised of the wisdom of carrying on efforts 
toward the wider and narrower versions of union simul- 
taneously. The influence of Dr. E. Stanley Jones had 
continued to discourage the broader scheme. 

The Methodist Central Conference in 1939, while vot- 
ing to continue relations with the Round Table Conference 
recorded the decision “that we should continue our rela- 
tions with the Round Table Conference on the under- 
standing that we favor a form of union which is based 
on the principle of inclusion rather than exclusion; one 
that would allow the application of the principle of di- 
versity in unity as set forth in the Central Conference 
Minutes of 1935.” (Minutes, Central Conference of the 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia, Hyderabad, 1939, 
pp. 117-118.) 

This action would seem to tend to divert major empha- 
sis from the Round Table to the Joint Council Negotia- 
tions. The preamble of this plan of church union states 
that : 

The United Church of Northern India, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Southern Asia, the churches associated with the Baptist 
Missionary Society in India, and with the London Missionary 
Society in Bengal . . . have entered into negotiations through a 
Joint Council with a view to concerting a plan of corporate union. 
... The Joint Council hopes that the churches will now definitely 
resolve to enter upon union by accepting this plan and to take 
such steps as may be required to implement this decision, so that 
the Joint Council may be enabled to announce that a union can be 
consummated by the end of 1945, if not earlier. 

In this connection again, however, Methodist action has 
consented to go only part of the way with the plan. It 
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asks for a less complete immediate union than that origi- 
nally contemplated, and the substitution of the principle 
of “jurisdictional” administration for an undefined and 
unlimited period, until the outstanding problems of com- 
plete union can be satisfactorily solved. The 1939 session 
of the Central Conference of South Asia resolved that 
the Joint Council should be requested to draw a provi- 
sional constitution for such a United Church which would 
provide that the uniting churches would maintain their 
separate jurisdictions as long as this appears to the bodies 
concerned to be necessary. All would use a common name. 
A Synod or General Conference would be established 
with power to make plans and frame policies affecting 
the general work of the United Church to “perfect in due 
course a doctrinal statement which may be acceptable to 
the various jurisdictions or uniting bodies,” and to ar- 
range for a general superintendency of the respective juris- 
dictions according to a common plan. Each jurisdiction 
would, however, retain its effective organic relationship ' 
with its parent body (if any) so long as that jurisdiction 
may desire. This sounds like a very tenuous and tenta- 
tive version of union. 


5. Near East. 


The Near East Christian Council has recently amended 
its constitution so as to admit church bodies on the same 
footing as missions. (International Review of Missions, 
January, 1940, p. 48.) This action for the first time 
recognizes ecclesiastical bodies as such as units of organi- 
zation. 

Interest in negotiations for union between churches of 
the American Presbyterian and Anglican churches of 
South Iran of some years’ standing, which had been vir- 
tually in abeyance, was revived by the Madras Meeting 
of the National Missionary Committee. A_ strongly- 
worded request from Iran to the March, 1939, meeting 
of the Near East Christian Council asked the support of 
that body for a united church in Iran. The Council voted 
to “stand by” all efforts for union in each country within 
its area. But no later concrete action has been reported. 
The Council, however, ordered circulated an important 
memorandum on unity movements by E. G. Parry, secre- 
tary of the influential Fellowship of Unity in Egypt. 


AFRICA 


The 1935 report of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil (Fahs and Davis: Conspectus of Cooperative Mission- 
ary Enterprises) catalogued twenty-two cooperative agen- 
cies in Africa in addition to two bodies directly constitu- 
ent to the Council. Several of these have developed in 
scope and responsibility; thus a Council enlarged beyond 
the previously existing Council of German Missions has 
been organized in Tanganyika, and a Christian Council for 
Nyasaland, including bodies previously on the Consulta- 
tive Board of Federated Missions is in process of organi- 
zation. (Jnternational Review of Missions, January and 
April, 1940.) 


1. Widely Diffused Aspirations for Unity. 


The aspiration toward a united native church is strongly 
evident in several of the territories covered by these co- 
operative agencies. The numerous missions, for example, 
in the Congo area have long referred to the partially 
evolved native churches collectively as the Church of 
Christ in the Congo. These churches maintain inter- 
changeable memberships, but the limited sense in which 
they may be considered to constitute an ecclesiastical union 
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is frankly indicated in the Madras Report on the Congo. 
(Crane: “A Growing Church, etc.” in The Growing 
Church, Madras Series, Volume II, International Mis- 
sionary Council, 1939.) 


Similarly the Intermissionary Conference of Madagas- 
car has developed a common name and interchangeable 
membership for churches which have originated under the 
auspices of its missions. (Birkeli: “Madagascar, etc.”, 
The Growing Church, op. cit., pp. 50-55.) 


In Nigeria (east of the Niger) the proposed union in 
one area of Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches under a scheme following that of South India 
is said to be delaying for the anticipated expression of the 
attitude of the Anglican churches in the next Lambeth 
Conference, so far deferred on account of the war. 


The Church of Central Africa (Presbyterian), a union 
of Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed elements in Nyasa- 
land, is now negotiating for union with the Union Church 
in Northern Rhodesia (reported in the next paragraph) 
in which missionaries of several other denominations are 
already associated. (Turner: “The Church of Central 
Africa, ete.,” The Growing Church, op. cit., pp. 29-31.) 


2. United Mission in the Copper Belt. 


Since 1937 eight mission bodies have been formally co- 
operating in a united work in the copper belt of Northern 
Rhodesia, with the assistance of others not officially affili- 
ated in the Union Church, including that of the High 
Anglican Universities Mission of Central Africa. <A 
“team” for united work consisting of thirteen workers, 
six men and seven women, is supplied by appointments 
from the cooperating’ missions. Under the cooperative 
provision all members belong to the Union Church dur- 
ing their residence in the mining area, but return to their 
own churches when they go back home. The multiplicity 
of language and the reluctance of many tribal groups to 
associate closely—rather than denominational differences 
—have proved major problems. The tribal groups have 
largely to be separated in worship; but the Holy Com- 
munion is unitedly celebrated on occasion and the practi- 
cal working together of the numerous missions has cre- 
ated a genuine though limited expression of unity. Cer- 
tain members of the union team minister to European 
congregations and a special joint committee in London 
undertakes to correlate the work at the home base. 


3. South Africa. 


Recent statements from the officials of the Christian 
Council of South Africa indicate that the complexity of 
population elements in that commonwealth is resulting in 
difficulties for Christian cooperation and unity. The 
presidential address at the third Plenary session (1939) 
dealt frankly with divergencies between British and Dutch ; 
and of racial tensions which have become increasingly 
acute and which have interrupted movements for unions 
between white and native churches. (The South African 
Outlook, May 1, 1939, p. 109.) 


Conversations with respect to union which have been 
in progress for a number of years between the Congre- 
gational, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches (Eu- 
ropean) have continued. Action in 1939 by the Methodist 
Conference reaffirmed interest in this project but, appar- 
ently influenced by a suggestion of Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 
recorded its judgment that the most practical approach 
would be via federation. 


Negotiations under way between the Presbyterian 


Church (Scottish in antecedents) and the native Bantu 
Presbyterian Church came to a halt in 1940 over native 
objections that the plan would result in the essential ab- 
sorption of the native church. The European members 
of the joint commission agreed that this expression of 
feeling was probably representative and that while racial 
lines in the church are to be deplored, they preclude im- 
mediate organic union. (The South African Outlook, 
February 1, 1940.) 

The April, 1940, Bulletin of the Christian Council of 
South Africa records the development of the demand for 
an African united church on the basis of native interpre- 
tation of the Madras Report. The African section of that 
Report called attention to the numerous separatist Afri- 
can churches (said to be over 500 in number). A paper 
originating in the native group analyzes the causes for 
such excessive subdivisions and lays it partly to resent- 
fulness over missionary administration of monies and 
properties partly contributed by natives. A resolution 
was passed by the group asserting that sectarian differ- 
ences and racial segregation have combined to produce 
the division of the South African church but that the idea 
of union has first to be expressed indigenously through a 
united racial church. It is proposed to hold a conference 
of representatives of all native churches which may ap- 
point a joint committee to bring in a plan of union. Im- 
mediate federation under a “general assembly” with lim- 
ited powers and local federations are proposed as inter- 
mediate steps. 

AUSTRALASIA 
1. Congregational-Methodist-Presbyterian Union, Australia. 


Reaffirming interest in negotiations in process since 
1933, (Douglass: op. cit., p. 41) the Methodist General 
Conference of Australasia voted in 1938 to continue nego- 
tiations with the Congregational Church and to invite the 
Presbyterian Church to participate with a view to union 
of the three churches. This revives the prospect of a pro- 
posed union which was under negotiation before 1920. 


2. Mutual Recognition of Ministries in Australia. 


Since the National Missionary Council held in Sydney 
in 1937, a group of leaders of the Anglican, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches of Australia 
have been seeking a solution to the problem of provision 
for members of other churches who move into a territory 
exclusively assigned to one of them by mutual agreement. 
Conversations have been unofficial but have resulted in 
the conclusion that “the whole question of intercommunion 
at home and abroad must be faced.” 


The group has particularly addressed itself to devising 
a formula for the interchange of ministerial commissions 
which would enable a minister thus commissioned by all 
the churches concerned to minister to all Christians of 
whatever denomination in a particular area. 


A minister in receiving such enlarged commissions de- 
clares: 


I, believing myself to be called and ordained to a real ministry 
of the Word and sacraments in the Church of God, am yet 
conscious of a desire for that wider, fuller, and more effectual 
ministry in a reunited fellowship . . . [and] am humbly prepared 
to receive the mutual laying on of hands with prayer, so that all 
to whom I may lawfully minister within this reunited Fellowship 
may know without scruple or doubtfulness, that I have been fully 
ordained and commissioned to preach The Word and to minister 
the sacraments. I, therefore, . . . do freely and willingly assent to 
give and to receive, and to bestow and to share, so far as lies 
within my power, such further authority, as shall seem “good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us,’ who in this matter only seek God’s 
glory in the unity of His Church. 
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The Formula of mutual commissioning includes the 
words : 

Receive the Holy Ghost for the fuller exercise of Christ’s 
ministry and priesthood in the Church of God; and for a wide and 
more effectual service therein take thou authority to preach the 
Word of God, to fulfil the ministry of reconciliation, and to minister 
Christ’s sacraments in the congregations whereunto thou shalt be 
further called or regularly appointed. 


An accompanying rubric and notes explain that the 
mutual laying on of hands does not “supersede the nor- 
mal rite of ordination,” and that “participation does not 
commit anyone so participating to a particular theory of 
the ministry.” These proposals are now being submitted 
to the church bodies concerned. (Communications from 
the National Christian Council of Australia.) 


Latin AMERICA 
1. Churches of the River Plate Region. 


A permanent organization of the churches of Argentina, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, including Methodist Episcopal, 
Waldensian, Mennonite, Scotch Presbyterian, Disciples of 
Christ, Evangelical Union, Christian Missionary Alliance 
and French Evangelical Church was effected by a “con- 
stituting assembly” held in Buenos Aires in April, 1939. 
The organization gives these countries a joint Christian 
council whose objectives are to express the spiritual unity 
of the churches, to carry on measures of practical coopera- 
tion and to be an agency for representing Protestant in- 
terests and a demand for freedom of conscience before 
governments. Direct membership and representation is 
also permitted to local congregations of the confederated 
bodies. (Communication to the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America.) 


2. Jamaica. 


Plans have been initiated for a National Christian 
Council for Jamaica. The immediate impulse comes from 
the opportunity that such a Council might have to influ- 
ence religious education in connection with the public sys- 
tem. (International Review of Missions, January, 1939, 
p. 73.) 

EuRoPE 
1. Great Britain. 

The Council on the Christian Faith and Common Life. 
This new cooperative organ of the British churches set 
up after the Oxford and Edinburgh World Conferences, 
associates both the Church of England and the Free 
Church representatives, including a strong group of dis- 
tinguished laymen. Its main activity to date has beea 
the publication of the weekly News-Letter under the able 
editorship of Dr. J. H. Oldham; but it is anticipated that 
the organization may later develop along broader lines 
a _ of the characteristics of a National Christian 

ouncil. 


English Free Church Assembly. The April, 1940, As- 
sembly of the English Free Church Council adopted a 
plan for fusing the two existing cooperative bodies—the 
Federal Council and the Free Church Council—so as to 
create a single common organ for all the Free churches. 


The English Scheme for Church Reunion. Discussions 
between representatives of the Church of England and 
English Free Churches, which later became definitely au- 
thorized conversations, have been going on since 1914, 
and eventuated in 1935 in A Sketch of a United Church 
which regarded itself “as a new stage of inquiry.” The 
Sketch was elaborated in 1938 by the Joint Conference 
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of the two groups into the Outline of a Reunion Scheme 
(Student Christian Press, London) called by Charles 
Clayton Morrison “by all odds the most inclusive ‘blue 
print’ of union which has yet been offered for discussion.” 

The document still falls within the stage of discussion 
only—as the Archbishop of York was at pains to explain 
in submitting the Scheme for Anglican consideration. 

The essence of the Scheme is a sincere effort to com- 
bine three polities—Episcopal, Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational—into the constituent framework of the reunited 
church ; and at the same time to conserve all the essential 
values in the distinctive traditions of the several types of 
churches uniting. No one of the present churches is to be 
absorbed in any other. The ideal “is one of unity with 
variety, . . . [but] these very varieties should be varieties 
within the life of one Body.” Consequently, within the 
reunited church the “united elements would retain much 
that had long been distinctive in their methods of wor- 
ship and service.” 

Non-Episcopal churches are asked to accept a consti- 
tutional episcopate. The existing bishops of the Church 
of England would become bishops of the reunited church ; 
and in the act of its inauguration, ministers selected by 
each of the Free Churches would be ordained as bishops 
of the reunited church. The episcopal system would be 
thus permanently established as a structural characteristic 
of the church. 

Some of the Free Churches have issued preliminary 
replies to the Outline but no collective reply has been 
made yet by the Church of England nor by the Free 
Church Council. (Garvie: “The Reunion of the 
Churches,” Winter, 1940, Christendom, p. 66 f.) 


2. France. 


The union of Evangelical Churches (Evangelical, Evan- 
gelical Reformed, Free Evangelical and Methodist) 
adopted by the several bodies and formally consummated 
in 1939, had barely gotten under way before the begin- 
ning of the war, but conspicuously maintained the ecu- 
menical outlook and has functioned faithfully in the at- 
tempt to meet the subsequent crushing vicissitudes of the 
French nation. (See Douglass: op. cit., p. 29 f.) 


3. Germany. 


The German conquests of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland have brought the Lutherans of these coun- 
tries into the Reich and added more than half a million 
persons to the membership of the German Evangelical 
Church. Church union after this fashion will scarcely 
commend itself to the ecumenical mind. , 

The 1940 Annual Conference of the Methodist Church 
in Germany received particularly warm fraternal mes- 
sages from the “Evangelical Community” and the Bap- 
tist churches. A growing disposition to move in the di- 
rection of visible union for all Free Church groups is 
reported. (J.C.P.I.S., July, 1940.) 

Church Offices, the government organ for the control 
of the German Evangelical Church has published a recent 
decree on “the cooperation of the Council for Spiritual 
Affairs in the leadership of the German Evangelical 
Church” which tends to define the position of the Coun- 
cil, hitherto very uncertain. The director of Church Of- 
fices declares that he will issue decrees and make major 
regulations and appointments only in agreement with the 
Council for Spiritual Affairs, which will bring into its 
membership a representative of the Reformed Church. 
(1.C.P.I.S., May, 1940.) 
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4. Evangelical Church of Czecho-Slovakia. 


The German conquest of Czecho-Slovakia is reported 
to have stimulated a movement for union which had been 
for some time under consideration by the Evangelical 
Church of the Brethren and four smaller bodies, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Methodist and Herrnhut Brethren. 
Evangelical publications are actively discussing the prob- 
lem, and communications from leaders urge the support- 
ing American denominations to consider the possibilities 
of this union. (J.C.P.I.S., May, 1939.) 


5. In the Balkans. 


Official representatives of the Serbian and Bulgarian 
Churches have discussed the formation of a consultative 
body of the Synods of the two countries with a view to 
organizing common action and constituting the church as 
“a kind of advance guard of friendship in the policy of 
the two states.” (J.C.P.I.S., May, 1940.) 

A notable ecumenical study conference of the Ortho- 
dox Churches of the Balkans, held in Novi Sad in July, 
1940, was an expression of the continuance of ecumeni- 
cal activities in a time of great stress and of the growing 
conviction of Orthodox Christianity that the church can- 
not withdraw into the sphere of the inner life, but must 
rather be responsive to the challenge of the contempo- 
rary situation. The conference adopted a detailed pro- 
gram of the study and action intended to extend the ecu- 
menical movement and express “the ethical reality and 
function of the church.” (J.C.P.J.S., August, 1940.) 


6. The Anglican Church and the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 


Continuing conversations with various Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches, an Anglican delegation visited Belgrade 
during the spring of 1940 and met representatives of the 
Serbian Church, who subsequently requested the Patri- 
archate of Serbia to “examine the question, acting in con- 
formity with what the other branches of the Orthodox 
Church have done in this connection, and to express its 
opinion.” 

The Anglican delegation later met representatives of 
the Bulgarian Church and discussed the question of union. 
Services according to the Anglican and Orthodox litur- 
gies were held in the Cathedral of Sophia. (J.C.P.I.S., 
June, 1940.) (See Douglass: op. cit., pp. 11-14.) 

A communication from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the Greek Orthodox Church suggesting a similar Angli- 
can deputation was welcomed, and the theological bearing 
of the relationships of the two churches was given pre- 
liminary theological consideration. The Greek Holy Synod 
expressed, however, a provisional judgment that, while 
the strict Orthodox position is that the sacraments of this 
Church alone are valid and heresy and schism invalidate 
all sacraments, yet in the case of an Anglican priest who 
might come over to the Orthodox communion, according 
to the principle of the “economy” (commonly explained 
as the right of the stewards of a household to exercise 
administrative discretion in the execution of the standing 
orders of a master which they have no authority to alter), 
the ordination which he has already received ought to be 
wane. The question of intercommunion was not 
raised. 


CANADA 


Cooperative relations between Canadian churches have 
recently been distinctly advanced through their participa- 
tion in the ecumenical movement. The choice of Canadian 
representatives to the Utrecht meeting which set up the 


World Council of Churches was happily and generously 
effected. In the late months of 1937 representatives of 
several Canadian churches formed a “Canadian Continu- 
ation Committee on Life and Work and Faith and Order.” 
This group was later constituted as “The Canadian Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches in Process of 
Formation.” The chairman is the Bishop of Niagara 
and the membership includes the Baptist churches; the 
Churches of Christ (Disciples) ; the Anglican Church; 
the Evangelical Church; the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; the Presbyterian Church; the United Church; 
the Religious Society of Friends; and the Salvation 
Army, in addition to consultative bodies. 

The Canadian Committee of the World Council of 
Churches cooperates with a similar American group in a 
North American Section of the World Council, and in 
the sponsorship of the magazine Christendom. 


United States: Denominational Unity Movements 
1. Croser Baptist-DiscipLes RELATIONSHIPS 


Renewing a suggestion which has repeatedly been be- 
fore these two churches (Douglass: op. cit., pp. 76-80), 
the Northern Baptist Convention at its 1940 Session re- 
ferred without debate to its General Council, a motion to 
explore the possibility of closer cooperation. It is of pos- 
sible significance that the motion originated on the floor 
of the Convention and was not referred to the Commit- 
tee on Relations With Other Religious Bodies, whose re- 
port had merely been a narrative of recent developments 
in cooperation with which Baptists are concerned. 


2. CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Defining the Congregational fellowship as an autono- 
mous group possessing a peculiar religious treasure but 
not a separatist group, the Congregational and Christian 
Churches in General Council in August, 1940, amended 
their constitution so as to provide for a class of “ecu- 
menical members” to be appointed by other denominations 
as follows: the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and every communion connected with it; also 
the American Unitarian Association, the Universalist 
Church and the Community Church Workers of the 
United States, together with such other communions as 
may be named by the General Council, may hereafter be 
represented in the Council by two delegates each. (Ad- 
vance Reports, General Council of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches, 1940, pp. 44-5.) 


3. THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCHES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL ORDER 


Since the 1937 Edinburgh Conference on Faith and 
Order, several informal conferences of American Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists and Disciples have been held 
with a view to determining the degree to which they, as 
Christian bodies of the congregational order, have a united 
testimony to give and what that testimony is. A com- 
mittee, designated to carry these conversations forward, 
arranged an exchange of papers among writers of the 
three denominations on topics designated by the Buffalo 
meeting, later published under the title The Witness of 
the Churches of the Congregational Order. (Christen- 
dom, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 1940, 35 
cents. ) 

Additional papers attempting to summarize and synthe- 
size the common elements of the discussion appeared in 
the 1940 Autumn number of Christendom under the titles 
“Beliefs and Progress Summarized,” by Robert A. Ash- 
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worth; “Can These Three Be One?” by Charles Clayton 
Morrison; and “Can Basic Attitudes Be Synthesized ?” 
by Douglas Horton. (Reprints available from Christen- 
dom, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 5 cents each.) 
Participants in the earlier tri-denominational confer- 
ences are being asked to organize discussion groups in 
their respective communities to consider these results. 
The preliminary organization of such groups has already 
been undertaken in New York and Chicago. It is antici- 
pated that the approaching biennial meeting of the Fed- 
eral Council will afford new opportunity for the repre- 
sentatives of the three denominations to confer and de- 
cide upon the possibility of more formal conversations. 


4. EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCHES 


The year 1939 saw the carrying through of the final 
stages of the uniting of the Evangelical Synod and Re- 
formed Church and the new constitution became fully 
operative in 1940. The organization of the new joint 
synods as subordinate units of the merged churches was 
also completed in 1939. 


5. Unitep BRETHREN IN CHRIST AND EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


The commissions on church unity of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ and the Evangelical Churches announced in 
November, 1939, the proposed basis of union which has 
been under negotiation for several years. (Douglass: 
op. cit., p. 37.) These must be acted upon by the next 
quadrennial sessions of the two bodies, and then trans- 
mitted for ratification to the local congregations in the 
United Brethren Church and to the Annual Conferences 
in the Evangelical Church. The ecclesiastical systems of 
both denominations are essentially Methodist. This is 
likely to prove the next American union to reach actual 
consummation. 


6. LutTHERAN UNITY 


Active movements looking toward a closer integration 
of Lutheran churches in the United States and exploring 
the possibility of organic union between major bodies 
have been under way, especially during the last decade. 
The three major Lutheran groups (United Lutheran, 
American Lutheran Conference and Synodical Confer- 
ence) have had commissions at work under somewhat 
diverse authorization in this interest (Douglass: op. cit., 
pp. 22-23; Greever: Lutheran World Almanac, 1937, pp. 
91-96). In 1938 and 1939 reports from these commis- 
sions were presented to the respective churches. These 
focussed in an attempt to agree as a basis for union on a 
formula relative to the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
(News Bulletin, October 7-14, 1938, News Bureau, Na- 
tional Lutheran Church; New York Times Staff Corre- 
spondence, October 8, 1938.) 

The 1939 report of the Committee on Fellowship of 
the United Lutheran Convention recommended that nego- 
tiations for union continue with the American Lutheran 
Church, but not immediately with the Missouri Synod. 

The American Lutheran Conference in which are affili- 
ated the American Lutheran Church, Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America, Evangelical Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod of North America, the Lutheran Free Church 
and the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
continued conversations in 1939 with the Missouri Synod 
on the basis of articles accepted in 1938 as “a sufficient 
doctrinal basis for church union.” The chief point still 
.concerned the infallibility and verbal inspiration of the 
Bible. These have been discussed in numerous local con- 
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ferences of the two groups, with results generally favor- 
able to union. But the statement is still regarded in 
some quarters as doctrinally inadequate (not erroneous), 
and the Norwegian Synod and Wisconsin Synod (affili- 
ates of the Missouri Synod) have both passed resolutions 
adverse to union on these terms. Arguments in rebuttal 
of this criticism insist that even greater omissions may 
be found in the standards of the most conservative Synods. 


7. Tue MetHopist CHuRCH 


The most outstanding event of a century in Methodism 
was the consummation in 1939 of the union of the three 
major bodies, the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Epis- 
copal South and Methodist Protestant Churches. The 
Uniting Conference was held in Kansas City. The 
name of the new body becomes simply The Methodist 
Church. Duplicatory churches of two or more of the 
uniting denominations are numerous only in two or three 
states, so that the problem of local adjustment is not 
serious. 

The united Methodist Church vests authority in its 
General Conference in matters of concern to the entire 
church. The new plan, however, involves considerable 
decentralization. Its outstanding structural feature is the 
division of the Methodist Church of continental United 
States into six Jurisdictional Conferences; five of which 
are geographical and the sixth composed of Negro 
churches. The Southeastern and South-central Jurisdic- 
tional Conferences will be composed chiefly of former 
Southern Methodist Churches. 

The Jurisdictional Conferences are essentially autono- 
mous provinces of the church. They are endowed with 
primary administrative authority. They elect their own 
bishops. They choose representatives to the general 
administrative boards of the church; they may set up 
auxiliary boards at their discretion; they determine boun- 
daries at their Annual Conference; and they have general 
administrative control of the life of the church within 
their respective jurisdictions. 

Approximately the same powers are conferred on the 
Central Conferences representing the united Methodist 
churches in foreign mission fields. 

No bishop may function outside of the jurisdiction 
which elects him except on invitation. In brief, though 
the Methodist episcopacy is related to the whole church 
by consecration and continues both as a Central Council 
and a symbol of its unity, the episcopacy becomes more 
definitely than before a territorial office. 

The months subsequent to unification have been de- 
voted to a multitude of actions implementing the uniting 
legislation, including the combination of subordinate 
units in territory where duplication existed, and of the 
agencies of the three churches. The Jurisdictional Con- 
ferences have been set up. The unification of general 
agencies involving a single board of missions has pro- 
ceeded gradually. A General Board of Lay Activities 
was set up at Kansas City. Numerous commissions car- 
rying forward the elaboration of points left by the Uniting 
Conference for later decision have been at work. The 
combined and augmented Council of Bishops has func- 
tioned energetically within the newly united church. 
Among other actions it initiated conversations with the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church looking toward the 
inclusion of that body in the Methodist Church. 


8. PRESBYTERIAN U. S. A. AND PRESBYTERIAN U. S. CHURCHES 


Negotiations for union between these two bodies have 
been continued under new authorization from their respec- 
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tive General Assemblies. The latest proposal is embodied 
in a statement of “basic principles” presented by a joint 
committee which includes eight points. 

A provision for regional synods is designed to leave the 
Southern branch of the church with a degree of autonomy 
and would provide a measure of decentralization in a 
church which the proposed union would make genuinely 
nation-wide. (1959 Minutes of the General Assembly, 
Presbyterian, U. S. A., p. 62.) 


9. PresByTERIAN, U. S. A.-ProrEsTANT EpiscopAL NEGOTIATIONS 


Probably the most significant attack yet made by Ameri- 
can churches upon the central issues which divide them is 
represented by current negotiations for organic union be- 
tween the Presbyterian, U. S. A., and Protestant Episco- 
pal Churches. These renew negotiations first entered upon 
soon after the Episcopal proposal of the famous Quadri- 
lateral in 1886, and are a culmination of more recent 
conversations between authorized representatives of the 
two communions in the sphere of Christian morality and 
of approaches to organic unity. (See Douglass: op. cit., 
p. 19 and 26.) 

In October, 1937, the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church invited the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., to join with it in the acceptance of a declaration 
as follows: 

The two Churches, one in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Incarnate Word of God, recognizing the Holy Scriptures as 
the supreme rule of faith, accepting the two sacraments ordained 
by Christ, and believing that the visible unity of Christ’s Church 
is the will of God, hereby formally declare their purpose to achieve 
organic unity between their respective Churches. (Syllabus on 
Approaches to Unity, p. 15.) 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the following May adopted the same declaration and the 
two Churches authorized their respective representatives 
to proceed with negotiations which have been under way 
since October, 1938. 

The commissions of the two Churches have jointly 
issued statements on “Things Believed in Common” and 
“Things That Might Be Undertaken in Common.” 
Supplemental action has strengthened the latter statement 
and recommends numerous methods of contact between 
Episcopal and Presbyterian churches with a view to en- 
couraging a demand for their unity among the laity, so 
that the impulse might “come from below rather than 
from above.” Numerous joint services of worship and 
discussions have been held by local groups and congrega- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

The central item of the joint report of the two commis- 
sions, the Proposed Concordat, has turned out to furnish 
the chief point for differences of opinion as the discussion 
has proceeded. The immediate purpose of the Concordat 
is “to provide means whereby each Church may, wherever 
it seems locally desirable, assume pastoral charge of the 
members of the other Church and offer them the privi- 
leges of the Holy Communion, thus establishing one con- 
gregation.” (Syllabus, p. 9.) 

The assumption back of the Proposed Concordat is 
declared to be the belief of both Churches that “all prac- 
tice in regard to the ministry should look forward to 
one which may have universal acceptance ; both recognize 
that a truly reunited Church would be something greater 
than either and inclusive of both; and, each Church rec- 
ognizes the ministry of the other as a real ministry of the 
Word and sacraments within its own sphere.” 

The theory on which the Concordat proceeds from this 
point to its particular proposal is that “both Churches 


believe in episcopal ordination, the one by a bishop with 
attendant presbyters, the other by a presbytery acting in 
its episcopal capacity.” 

_ On the ground ot this assumption the Concordat pro- 
poses an “extension of ordination”—‘“not to be regarded 
as a reordination, but as recognition of an ordination 
valid in the body conferring it, and adding thereto a 
supplemental ordination as required for ministry in the 
other church.” The act of this extension of ordination 
is to be as follows: 


In the case of a minister of the Presbyterian Church, the 
bishop of the diocese concerned, when satisfied as to the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate, with attendant presbyters, shall lay his 
hands on his head and say: “Take thou authority to execute 
(exercise) among us the office of a presbyter in the Church of 
God, committed to thee by the imposition of our hands. In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
In the case of a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church the 
presbytery shall proceed in the same manner and use the same 
sentence. All baptized members of either church who have been 
confirmed or who have made profession of faith shall be eligible 
to receive the Holy Communion wherever this arrangement has 
been entered into.) (Syllabus, p. 10.) 


The ecclesiastical status and responsibility of ministers 
receiving extended ordination is not changed, though they 
enter upon a secondary responsibility to the administrative 
authorities of the other commissioning church. The 
arrangements pertain only to the diocese or presbytery 
first concerned and are definitely declared to be interim 
arrangements to continue until organic unity is achieved. 

A subsequent session of the two commissions considered 
an alternative proposal for dual membership by which 
ministers and laymen of the two Churches might each 
fulfill the full conditions for ordination or membershi 
in both Churches so that they would have complete stand- 
ing as ministers or members of both under present canon- 
ical or constitutional requirements. The Presbyterian 
commission formally objected to the substitution of this 
proposal on the ground that it virtually called in question 
the full status of the Presbyterian Church and its minis- 
ters within the Holy Catholic Church. (Syllabus, p. 34f.) 

The discussion of these proposals in the two Churches 
has been active, voluminous ,and at some points, bitter. 
A typical argument in opposition to the Concordat attacks 
its “major premise”; namely, “the equal validity of Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal orders.” To equate Presbyterian 
ordination and Episcopal ordination is to surrender the 
“historic episcopate as essential to the structure and sac- 
ramental life of the Holy Catholic Church and thus to 
break with Catholic faith and order.” (George Craig 
Stewart: “The Concordat and the Ministry,” The Living 
Church, June 5, 1940, p. 7 f.) This statement of the 
late Bishop Stewart appears to bring out the essential 
point of disagreement. 

It was anticipated that the results of the negotiations 
would come before the Episcopal General Convention in 
October, 1940; but an influential body of opinion, voiced 
by Bishop W. T. Manning among others, urges that, as 
a divisive proposal, it should not be considered. A survey 
of Episcopal opinion on the Proposed Concordat recently 
initiated by The Living Church classifies 530 replies and 
shows that substantially one-third favor the adoption of 
the Proposed Concordat; approximately one-half disap- 
prove it but would continue negotiations with the Presby- 
terian Church along other lines; while about a quarter 
would terminate negotiations altogether. Considerable 
differences between clergy and laity appear in this show- 
ing. Relatively more laymen take the extreme positions, 
either to adopt the Concordat or to terminate negotiations. 
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